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V.—BRINTON: THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 


The Religious Sentiment; Its Source and Aim—a Contri¬ 
bution to the Science and Philosophy of Religion. 

By Daniel G. Brinton, M. D., etc. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1876. 12 mo., pp. 284. 

In discussing the philosophy of the religious sentiment, which 
is almost universal with man, the question of the truth or falsity 
of any particular form of belief has, as Dr. Brinton very cor¬ 
rectly observes, nothing whatever to do with the subject. 
Religion is not a matter to which the rules of evidence are 
applicable, nor do its propositions admit of mathematical dem- / 
onstrations. It is in no sense a science, for science is knowledge, 
and knowledge is certainty, and if religion were certainty we 
would not witness the fact of the people of the world divided up 
into many more religious sects than there are nations, each 
contending for the absolute truth of the particular form of 
belief it professes. 

But though religion is not to be regarded as a science, the 
various ideas and emotions which prompt to religious belief and 
which govern or regulate its manipulations are very properly 
the subject of scientific inquiry; and the laws which throughout 
the historic period of man’s development have • controlled the 
progress of the religious sentiment, are capable of being system¬ 
atized into something, which if not an actual science, is at any 
rate akin thereto. Hence the distinction should be clearly 
drawn between the thing itself, which is not a science, and the 
various accessories, material and immaterial, which are not be¬ 
yond the range of positive knowledge. In other words, there 
is a science of the religious sentiment but none of religion. 

It appears to us therefore, that Dr. Brinton, in the opening 
sentence of the book before us, somewhat confounds these two 
very distinct things. “ The science of religion,” he says, “ is one 
of the branches of general historical science. It embraces as the 
domain of its investigation all recorded facts relating to the 
display of the religious sentiment. Its limits are defined by 
those facts and the legitimate inference from them. Its aim is 
to ascertain the constitutive laws Of the origin and spread of 
religions, and to depict the influence they have exerted on the 
general life of mankind.” 

But this is no very important matter, especially as it is the 
religious sentiment, and not religion, to which- Dr. Brinton’s 
remarkable little book is devoted. 

In the first chapter he discusses with great clearness the 
bearing of the laws of mind upon religion. He declares that 
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all religions are the products of human thought “commenced 
and continued in accordance with the laws of the human mind, 
and therefore comprehensible to the extent to which these laws 
are known. No one disputes this except in reference to' his 
own religion. This he is apt to assert had something super¬ 
natural about its origin.” This is true not only of those great 
faiths—Brahminism. Buddhism, Christianity and Mohammedan¬ 
ism—venerable for their age and for the beneficial results which 
have followed their evolution as well as of those more recent 
phases of religious faith, sueh as Shakerism and Mormonism, 
which are crude and contemptible, because the offspring of crude 
and contemptible minds. 

The question of Pilate, “what is truth,” is one which we 
agree with Dr. Brinton, it is difficult if not impossible to answer. 
“ What is true?” man has answered for himself by declaring 
that what is good for him is true, wHat is injurious is untrue. 
There can be ho absolute standard; for what is good for one 
man or set of men may be bad for another man or set of men. 
Applying this to the religious sentiment, and we see how impos¬ 
sible it is that there can even be any great degree of accord in 
the matter of religious faith. 

But perhaps the most interesting part of Dr. Brinton’s book 
is chapter second, which treats of the emotional elements of the 
religious sentiment. In this section the author shows that 
under one or another form, love has always been the burden of 
religion and that of all the various manifestations of this passion, 
sex-love has always predominated. Hsitory, as well as the 
experience of physicians of the present day, teaches us that in 
certain highly emotional women, that religious sentiment and 
venereal desires are convertible passions. Religious sexual 
delusions are common occurrences and even certain diseases, 
such as epilepsy and hysteria, predispose to abnormal religious 
fervor. ' 

In the third chapter the author discusses the rational postu¬ 
lates of the religious sentiment, and in the fourth treats of 
prayer and its answer. 

After quoting the definition from a theological dictionary 
that “ prayer is a petition for spiritual or physical benefits, 
which [we believe] we cannot obtain without divine co-opera¬ 
tion,” Dr. Brinton gives examples of .the various original forms 
of prayer peculiar to different branches of the human family. ' 

• ‘“ Widel y various are the things wished for; their character 
is the test of religions. In primitive faiths, and in uncultivated 
minds, prayers are confined to the nearest material advantages'- 
they are directed to the attainment of food, of victory in combat’ 
of safety in danger, of pursued prosperity. They may be all 
summed up in a line of one which occurs in the Rig Veda: ‘0, 
Lord Varuna! Grant that we may prosper in getting 'and 
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That prayer is ever a direct response of the Deity, either 
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negatively or affirmatively, Dr. Brinton does not believe—and 
we presume not many enlightened theologians will venture to 
disagree with him. The benefits of prayer are entirely subjec¬ 
tive. The resignation to the Divine Will, which humble and 
sincere prayer so frequently brings, is not the best of its bless¬ 
ings, either as regards the submission of the mind to misfortune, 
or the strengthening of the resolution to overcome impending 
disasters. The faculty of expectant attention is most generally 
excited by earnest prayer, and hence it is not surprising that 
the fervant petition which relates entirely to intrinsic circum¬ 
stances should often be granted so promptly as to suggest the 
idea of immediate divine interference, and further as Dr. Brinton 
says: “ The prayer of faith finds its only objective answer in 
itself, in. accepting whatever befalls as the revelation of the will 
of God as to what is best. This temper of mind as to the real 
answering of prayer, was beautifully set forth by St. John: ‘If 
we knofr that he hears us, whatever we ask we know that we 
have the petitions that we desired of him.’ ” 

The three following and last chapters, are devoted' to the 
myth and the mythical cycles, the culk, its symbols and rites, 
and the momenta of religious thought. In all of these Dr. 
Brinton displays a thorough acquaintance with the subjects 
considered, and a remarkable faculty for expressing his ideas 
with clearness and directness. Throughout, his little book is 
most admirable, and cannot fail to add to the reputation of its 
author as a scholar, and to the status of American literary and 
scientific research. W. A. H. 
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